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THE SOANEAN MUSEUM. 


Tue lovers of the fine arts and of antiquity 
must have regarded with no common interest 
the recent proceedings in Parliament, for per- 
petuating the munificent bequest of Sir John 
Soane to the British nation,—viz. his house 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and his museum of 
antiquities, his lib of books and manu- 
scrip*s, and his collection of pictures which it 
cor..ains ; with an endowment of 30,000/. for 
preserving the gift and keeping it free for 
public inspection. Such a boon is indeed 
worthy of the talents and fortune of the Pro- 
fessor of Architecture in the Royal Academy. 
It is, we believe, the first instance of the foun- 
dation of an Architectural Museum in the 
English metropolis; but, so splendid a testi- 
monial of the patriotic donor’s attachment to 
his profession, and so magnificent a monu- 
ment of the tasteful industry of his long and 
well spent life—may, we hope, win over the 
generosity of others to similar bequests, and 
thus aid in advancing the public taste for re- 
fined art, in accordance with the high civi- 
lization of the times.* 

Our present object is to furnish the reader 
with an outline of this unique and — gift; 
and we are enabled to do thus much by the 
courtesy of Mr. Britton, who has kindly allow- 
ed us to adapt the accompanyin engravings 
and details from his work, “The Union cf 


® At the end of his twelfth and last Lecture at the 
Royal Academy, on Thursday, March 21, Sir John 
Soane thus alluded to this interesting subject, and 
was cheered for several mi y his au- 
ditory :—“ I beg to state, that in furtherance of my 
desire, which was communicated to you last year, of 
rendering the labours of a long life subservient to the 
promotion of arts and science, and of giving to the 
public at large, and particularly to my young friends 
around me, the students of the Royal Academy, faci- 
lities of access to a collection of works of art, which 
has not been formed without exertion, or obtained 
without expense, I have lately sought the aid of Par- 
liament, without whose sanction my intentions could 
not be realized, of perpetuating for the public my 
Museum and Library in Lincoln's Inn Fiells. Thad 
thought that a bill for effecting so high a national 
object, without injustice to any of my family, 
and without any cost to the public, would have en- 
countered no difficulties; but the bill not having 
yet passed into a law, evinces that it has not pro- 
ceeded without some opposition, to which I advert 
with sorrow and regret. The bill, however, has passed 
the House of Lords, and has been read a second time 
in the Commons, and will, I hope, before Easter, have 
received the royal assent. I will add, that the hour 
which records this assent will be among the happiest 
of my life. When this is accomp that collec- 
tion, which is now my absolute property, J shall hold 
only as a trustee for the country ; and wheu I can no 
longer give my persoual care to its protection and 
enlargement, that duty will devolve on others, who 
will exercise this trust under such regulations as will 
insure the perpetuation of those natioual advantages, 
to the promotion of which I have dedicated a large 

rtion of au active and an anxious life” 

(The Bill has since been passed, with a clause to 
enable Sir John Soane, at any time, to bequeath his 
valuable relics to the British Museum, instead of 
allowing them to remain in the house in Lincolu’s 
Inn Fields; thus placing again in Sir John’s coxtrol 
the disposal of the 30,000/, and the mansion. ) 
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Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting,” pub- 
lished in 1829, and containing exemplifica- 
tions in a “ Series of Illustrations, with de- 
scriptive Accounts of the house and galleries 
of John Soane.” 

In the right spirit of enthusiasm, Mr. 
Britton’s “many years’ intimacy with Mr. 
Soane, and more years’ partiality for archi- 
tecture in particular, and for the fine arts 
generally,” led him to undertake this labour 
of taste, which associates the precision and 
elegance of the pen and graver, in a style 
honourable to all parties concerned in its 
production. 

Sir John Soane’s mansion is situate on the 
north side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields.¢ It was 
built by the proprietor in the year 1792, and 
has been occupied by him ever since that time, 
during which it has undergone many altera- 
tions and embellishments. The elevation to- 
wards Lincoln’s Inn Fields conveys but an im- 
perfect idea of the extent of the mansion ; its 
style is rather fanciful for street architecture, 
and has been subjected to severe handling by 
men of taste. The galleries, or screen, alone, is 
of stone, and consists of three arches below, one 
forming the doorway, and three above: the 
latter are divided by narrow pilasters, deco- 
rated with square flutings, terminating at top 
in an angular fret. Before the second story, 
the screen occupies the space of the centre 
window only; and above each of the extreme 
pilasters, of the lower part, is placed a female 
statue. It is not, however, on the external 
appearance of the house, that we need dwell, 
when there is so much more originality and 
invention displayed in every part of the inte- 
rior. This we se noticing by a few 
details of the principal apartments and their 
main contents, since, only by aid of a ground- 
plan could the reader obtain an accurate idea 
of the ingenious arrangement by which eve 
portion of the has been occupied je | 
rendered beautiful, and how every irregularit 
of form is made to contribute to variety, al 
produce picturesque effects. Neither will so 
minute an explanation be looked for in our 
pages; since, by its introduction, we should be 
somewhat too exclusively studying profes. 
sional purposes, by an infringement upon po- 
pular interest. It should, however, be observed, 
that to the professional eye, the mansion it- 
self, in an architectural point of view, is 
nearly as interesting as its rare contents: the 
casket is almost as valuable as the gems 
which it encases. 

The entrance from Lincoln’s Inn Fields is 
through a porch of double doors. The Ves- 
tibule and Staircase are coloured in the style 
of an Italian palace, or villa, the former being 

+ This is considered the largest square in the me- 
tropolis ; the central area was planned by Inigo Jones, 
about 1620; and the extent°of the garden area is 
about eight acres, and of the square twelve—being 
equal to the space covered by the base of the largest 
Egyptian pyramid. 
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in imitation of porphyry, and the latter of 
gialloantico. At the entrance are two doors, 
of which the exterior one is studded with 
round-headed nails, and bronzed; and the 
interior one is of mahogany, and ornamented 
with several panes of painted glass. On the 
landings of the stairs are windows, filled also 
with painted ‘and stained glass, and addi- 
fionall y lighted with a coved skylight. 

The front apartment forms the Library and 
Eating Room, the southern division being 
appropriated to the former, and the northern 
to the latter destination. Singular as the 
plan of this double room is, in many respects, 
the effect it produces is both surprising and 
pleasing : the lines of division are improved by 
pendent arches; and the walls and ceiling are 
painted of a deep red colour, in imitation of 
the walls at Herculaneum and Pompeii. The 
Library is fitted up with glazed mahogany 
bookcases, filled with valuable works on 
architecture in particular, and the fine arts 
generally. On the tops are antique vases, 
pieces of sculpture, &c.; while other objects 
of the same class are supported on brackets 
attached to the pendent arches. Attached 
to the piers are several bronze idols, and 
other antique relics, Among the furniture 
of this room is a series of ancient chairs, of 
unusual form, and inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. Over the sideboard, opposite the chim- 
ney, in the Eating Room, is an architectural 
drawing of a group of parts of buildings, 
erected by Se John Soane, between the years 
1780 and 1826; including portions of the 
Bank, the Dulwich Gallery, the House of 
Lords, Courts at Westminster, National Debt 
Opposite, and 
over the chimney-piece, hangs Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s painting of the Suake in the 
Grass. A very large square window, with 
its lower panes filled with specimens of 
ancient painted glass, occupies the greater 
part of the north end of the room; which is 
tichly adorned with fragments of classical 
architecture. There are also busts, pieces of 
sculpture, drawings, and circular mirrors in 
this apartment. 

The Breakfast Room is a small but beau- 
tiful apartment, with a flattened dome ceilin, 
perforated by a lantern and four circles; wit 
arched roof windows, north and south, above 
the ceiling. These throw a vertical light on 
the side walls, so as to show to advan the 
architectural drawings that adorn them. 
Opposite the fire-place is a large window 
opening to a Court. There are no less than 
seven doors in this room, four of which com- 
municate with the Museum; and two open 
oer to small cabinets, one of which is 
profusely ornamented with bronzes, bassi- 
relievi, casts, fragments, &c. Turning to the 
night, the stranger next enters 

e Muszum, a truly unique apartment. 
Commencing from the west, we perceive a 
P2 
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recess filled up with bookcases, and which 
may be denominated the Pennant Library, 
from its containing a rich and unrivalled copy 
of Pennant’s “Account of London,” illus- 
trated with a great number of original draw- 
ings and prints, and bound in six folio 
volumes.* At this end of the Museum is also 
an assemblage of antique sculptured marble 
vases; indeed, the whole apartment is filled 
with a choice and valuable collection of archi- 
tectural fragments, bassi-relievi, busts, statues, 
&c. It presents, at once, two stories, or 
floors ; the basement being seen from a 
pet surrounding an opening in the floor. This 
is term 
THE SARCOPHAGUs ROOM,(See the Engraving,) 
from its centre being occupied by the cele- 
brated alabaster Sarcophagus, to be more 
minutely described in a succeeding le 
This space opens by four arches, which are 
appropriately fitted up in the style of a 
lumbarium,} with niches containing cine- 
rary urns, of various sizes and characters, 
many of which are in high preservation. 
There are likewise distributed, in various 
, antique candelabra, cippi ; sculptural 

agments, busts on columnar pedestals, &c. 
The recess, on the west side, is more spa- 
cious than the others, and has a door-case, 
between two Doric columns, similar to the 
one in the opposite recess, but filled with 
looking-glass. “ Considered as a collection 
of architectural fragments and models,” ob- 
serves Mr. Britton, “ this gallery is unrivalled 
in Great Britain ; for here are accumulated 
the most valuable specimens of architectural 
details of almost every period.” 

East of the Museum is the Ante-room to 
the Picture Cabinet, containing a variety of 
capitals, entablatures, cornices, friezes, bas- 
relief: among these is a Corinthian capital 
from the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli; and a 
cast of the same order in the Temple of 
Jupiter Stator. 

The Picture Cabinet is not only a singular, 
but an eminently beautiful apartment. Within 
a space, measuring about 12 feet by 14 feet 
and 15 feet high to the cornice, is contained 
a great number of pictures and drawings: 
the surface of the walls being tripled, by 
means of large panels, which swing on hinges, 
and open like folding-doors. The ceiling 
consists of pendent and highly enriched 
arches of great and novel beauty. The lower 
portion of the room is formed of a series of 
mahogany doors, and panels, inlaid with 
ebony, and divided into compartments by 

* Thi i specimen of topographical illus. 
sateen eat at the sale of the late Mr. 
Fauntleroy, of unfortunate memory, for the sum of 
650 guineas. 

+ Literally, a pigeon-house, or dove-cote. In the 
cemeteries of the ancient Romans—the apertures that 
were formed in the wall for the reception of the cine- 
rary urns were also called columbarti, from their re- 
semblance to the opeuings of a pigeon-house, 
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brass rods. At the angles are four richly- 
carved ivory chairs, which formerly adorned 
the palace of Tippoo Saib. This apartment 
communicates with another Cabinet, in 
which the beautiful statue of the Nymph, by 
Westmacott, forms a very conspicuous object. 
Its effect is greatly enhanced by its singular 
position, and by the deep glow of stained 
lass in the window behind it: it has, in 
act, ‘almost the appearance of being sus- 
pended in the air. Here also is the model 
of the new facade of the Bank. Both Cabi- 
nets are richly stored with pictures and 
architectural drawings. Among the former 
are the eight paintings by Hogarth, of the 
Rake’s Progress; and four, called the 
Election. Here likewise are three pictures 
by Canaletti, one of which may be regarded 
as his chef d’euvre: there are others by 
Howard, Bird, Westall, Bourgeois, &c. The 
architectural drawings are principally from 
Sir John Soane’s own designs. Descending 
a flight of steps, we enter 
The Monk’s Parlour, consisting of two 
distinct parts, one beneath the Cabinet, 
having a low ceiling, and the other risi 
considerably higher. The style of the archi- 
tecture and of the decorations are what we 
may fancy to have been adopted in our 
domestic architecture at the commencement 
of the sixteenth cen This Cabinet is 
admirably adapted for seclusion and study ; 
and so well is its character kept up poms 4 
out, that the adjoining Court serves to 
heighten the illusion, being fitted up with 
arches, and other fragments, from the ancient 
palace at Westminster, so as, when viewed 
through the painted window, to have some- 
what the ap of a ruined cloister. 
The window, which occupies the whole of 
the bay, or recess, on the south side, is richly 
“ storied” with twenty subjects in chiar- 
oscuro, in small circular compartments, the 
interstices of which form a deep purp 
ground, relieved by red and yellow. This 
window is reflected in an opposite mirror, so 
as to impart lightness and splendour to that 
side of the apartment. The walls are adorned 
with a profusion of Gothic fragments, trefoil 
and quatrefoil ornaments, foliage, busts, 
masks, small statues, and other analogous 
decorations, many of which are from St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, and that of 
Henry VII, the Painted Chamber, St. Sa- 
viour’s Church, Southwark, and Westminster 
Abbey and Hall. Over the chimney-piece, 
which is painted in imitation of granite, is 
an ancient picture of the Virgin and Child, 
on copper. Besides the architectural speci- 
mens, there are many other curious pieces of 
art in this cabinet, particularly some small 
carvings in ivory, apparently by Greek artists, 
the inscriptions on some of them being in the 
Sclavonic language, that of the Russo-Greek 
church. A passage or corridor leads from 
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the Monk’s Room to the opposite end of the 
house, where is the Sarcophagus Room already 
noticed. 

Before we quit the basement story, we 
must return to the Courtyard, which, as we 
have intimated, is quite in harmony with the 


Monk’s Room, and keeps up the sentiment 
and association produced that unique 
apartment. Here we have some antique 
pointed arches, supporting ents of an 
old wall, in which are inse remnants of 
mouldings, ee heads, corbel-tables, &c. 
A monk’s well and pump, an inclosed mound 


of earth, and a blank tomb-stone, with the 
creeping ivy, cypress, are melancholy indica- 
tions of frail mortality. 

Returning from the subterraneous Afuseum, 
to the Library, we pass through a small 
Dressing Roum and Study. From a window 
of the former is a bird’s-eye view of the 
Courtyard ; and in the Study are some ex- 
quisite Greek architectural fragments, in 
marble. On the mantel-piece are bronze 
other antique relics; and the cane, containing 
measuring-rods, compass, &c., formerly belong- 
ing to Sir Christopher Wren. 

us, the whole of the ground floor and 
the basement story of Sir John Soanes’s man- 
sion is a richly-stored Museum ; and, although 
apparently adapted merely fur spectacle and 
display, the house contains every domestic 
accommodation and comfort for a small fa- 


mily. 

it remains for us to conduct the reader to 
the first floor, where two Drawing, or Vith- 
drawing Rooms offer new objects of attrac- 
tion and interest, and continue the character 
and sentiment of the lower apartments. The 
front room contains a series of architectural 
models in cork, the chief of which, about 
eight feet square, represents the ruinous city 
of Pompeii. Here are models of Peestum 
and its three temples. In the back Drawing: 
room are cases with movable frames, con- 
taining some of Sir John Soane’s architectural 
drawings. 

The last chapter in Mr. Britton’s perspi- 
cuous volume is a Brief Essay on the Con- 
tents of the House, classed under the re- 
spective heads of—1. Egyptian Antiquities; 
2. Grecian; 3. Roman; 4. Pictures and 
Drawings; and 5. Books. 

The nucleus of the Egyptian relics is the 
large and highly-wrought 4labaster Sarcopha- 
gus, which was brought by Belzoni from the 
banks of the Nile to those of the Thames. 
It is considered to be of pre-eminent interest, 
not merely as a work of human skill and la- 
bour, but as illustrative of the customs, arts, 
teligion, &c. of a very ancient people. Its 
surface, internally and externally, is covered 
with a written , that seems n 
unintelligible to all, though it has en 
‘the attention of scholars of different empires, 
and of the most acute faculties. 
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(Alabaster Surcophagus.) 


This monument, mausoleum, or coffin, 
may be regarded as a volume of historic or 
biographic information. From the accompa- 
nying Cut, the reader, who has never seen 
the Sarcophagus, will be inclined to infer it 
to be the ostentatious sepulchre of a person 
of wealth and influence, who vainly fancied 
that his name, titles, and memorable deeds 
would descend with this imperishable record 
to the latest posterity. Nothing less than 
hopes of umous fame could occasion 
such an expenditure of human labour and 
ingenuity as has been here employed; and 
we cannot suppose that so much was indis- 
criminately . It is more rational,” ob- 
serves Mr. Britton, “to conclude that the 
surface of the tomb contains an account of 
the public deeds and private virtues of the 
monarch or hero whose mortal frame was en- 
cased within its sides.” 

To Belzoni we are indebted for this Sarco- 
phagus : it was found by him in one of the 
deep and pestiferous caves at Gournon, on the 
barks of the Nile;—the mummy, he con- 
cluded, had been taken away at a former 
period. With no small difficulty, risk, and 
expense, this relic was removed from the 
cave, conveyed to a vessel on the Nile, and 
wafted across the seas to England. With 
many other Egyptian antiquities, it was placed 
in the British Museum, and offered for sale to 
the British Government: they, strangely and 
unwisely, refused to hase the antique 
treasure, when Sir John (then Mr.) Soane, 
in right patriotic feeling for the professional 
character of his native country, came forward 
promptly to purchase the Sarcophagus, rather 
than suffer it to be conveyed away to enrich 


either the French, Russian, or Bavarian capi- 
tal, from each of which a commission had 
been sent.* The price paid was 2,000/., ap- 
parently an immense, but in reality a mode- 
rate, sum. “Such a monument,” observes 
Mr. Britton, “speaks volumes; and while 
we gaze, we involuntarily exclaim, in the 
energetic language of Byron— 

Admire—exult laugh—weep ; for here 

There is such matter for all feeling :—man! 

Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear, 

Ages and nations are crowded in this span! 

The Grecian Antiquities include nine of the 
Etruscan Vases, which exhibit almost every 
variety of shape to be found in much larger 
collections. e of these vases, formerly 
sessed by Sir Henry Englefield, is of extreme 
rarity; and another, the Cawdor Vase, is of 
extraordinary size, and elegantly enriched. 

Among the Roman Antiquities are real 
specimens and casts from the Temples of 
Jupiter Stator, at Rome—of the Sybil, or 
Vesta, at Tivoli, &c. Contrasted with these 
classic remains are genuine fragments and 
casts of Christian or Gothic architecture.— 
From the old palace of Westminster, in the 
Norman age, and in the times of Richard I. 
and Edward III., we have columns with bases 
and capitals—arches, friezes, and other orna- 
ments. The fluctuations and changes that 
were progressively made, from those times to 
the reign of _— VIII. are exemplified by 
other specimens from the Abbey-church of 
Westminster, Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
Salisbury Cathedral, and from other edifices. 

Among the Pictures are the twelve by 


® For this munificent act, a knighthood, conferred 
on Mr, Soane in 1832, was but a tardy honour, 
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Hogarth: for eight of these—the Rake’s 
Progress—Sir John Soane gave 570 guineas ; 
the remaining four—the Election— were pur- 
chased by Garrick of the artist, under peculiar 
circumstances, for 200/., and bought by Sir 
John Soane, at the sale after Mrs. Garrick’s 
death, in June, 1823, for 1,732/—the auc- 
tioneer knocking down the lot with this pithy 
award: “As returning officer, I have the 
honour of declaring that John Soane, Esq., 
is the successful candidate in this warmly- 
contested election.” We have only space to 
enumerate, of the remaining pictures, Love 
and Beauty, (or, the Snake in the Grass,) 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds; three Views of 
Venice, by Canaletti; Lear and his Daugh- 
ters, by Howard; Rustic Gamblers, by Bird ; 
a water-colour drawing of Milton und his 


Daughters, by W 3 @ picture by Ange- 
lica Kauffman ; four by Piranesi, &c. 


The Books include, on architecture and 
the fine arts, generally, all the works of Eng- 
lish authors, and most of the valuable writings 
and illustrations of the Italian, French, Ger- 
man, and even Russian artists and literati. 

In the collection also are many original 
drawings and MSS. by Italian and French 
artists, —by Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher 
Wren, Sir John Vanburgh, Sir William 
Chambers, &c.; besides several volumes richly 
illustrated. 

Such is an outline of the Soanean Museum. 
It is indeed a boon to the public of much 
value; and its gift is an act of individual 
munificence, in these times of parsimonious 
legislation for the interests of arts and artists. 
Happily, Sir John Soane leaves to the country 
the house, as well as its treasures; and, be it 
remembered, for the free gratification and be- 
nefit of admiring posterity. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORDS YULE, AND 
AND CAROL. 
(To the Editor.) 
In page 430, No. 582, of The Mirror, the 
derivation of the word Yele is not a correct 
one ;—it is the corruption of the Welsh word 
Gwyl, or Wyl, a holiday. Christmas is called 
by the Welsh, Gwylia—literally, the holi- 


days. 

Carol is derived from the Vtg ter 
ear, love; and aw/,* a panegyrie. son; 
in Wales is called Caraol (in the plural 
Carolau,) and is sung to this day in many 
churches in the principality, about three or 
four o’clock in the morning of Christmas-day : 
sometimes accompanied on the harp. e 
churches are lighted up, and generally crowd- 
ed on the occasion; but this good custom, 
like too many others, is dying away.—I. P. 

* Wis a vowel in the Welsh alphabet, and is pro- 
nounced like double o in stool ; heute, Cwrw at ) 
is pronounced Kooroo. We often meet in the ac- 


counts of festivals given in Wales, with Cwrw Da, 
which is the Welsh for Good Ale, 


THE CHILD OF MERCY. 
(From the German.) 

Wuen it was the will of the Almighty that 
man should be created, he nun’ toge- 
ther, to take counsel, the chief angels around 
him. “ Create him not,” said the angel of 
Righteousness, “ for he will be unjust towards 
his brethren, and deal hardly and cruelly 
towards the weaker.” “ Create him not, 
said the angel of Peace, “he will manure the 
earth: with man’s blood; the first of his race 
will be the murderer of his brother.” “ Thy 
sanctuary with lies will he profane,” said the 
angel of Truth, “though thou for him, thy 
likeness, loyalty’s seal, stampedest upon his 
countenance.” They continued speaking, 
when Merey, the eternal Father’s x 
dearest child, ste to his throne, his knees 
= and = : “Form him, Father, in 

ine image itself, a darling of th ness, 
If all thy servants eee bi awl seek 
him, and loving him, stand by, and turn his 
failings themselves to good. I will make 
the heart of the weak ones compassionate, 
and the weaker ones bend towards pity. If 
he errs from peace and truth; if he righteous- 
ness and justice offends; so shall the conse- 
quence of his errors themselves, lead him 
back, and with love be amended.” The 
father of men formed the man, a faulty, 
weakly creature ; but in the failings them- 
selves, a pupil of his goodness, the son of 
mercy, the son of a love that never forsakes 
hin, he will be ever improving. Be mindful 
of thy origin, O man, if thou art oppressive 
and unjust ; and consider, that having been, 
through mercy, elected to life, thou shouldst 
pity and love the motherly breast —W. G. C, 


Che Public Journals. 


ANECDOTES OF THE LATE SIEGE OF ANTWERP. 
(From the United Service Journal.) 
Leopold-—King Leopold, after minutely in- 
specting the fortifications and batteries of the 
town, rode to the tail of the trenches, near 
Berchem, and then proceeded to examine 
po part of the offensive works, up to the 
heads of the sap. The manner in which the 
King exposed himself was a source of a 

to the people in the city, who eagerly watch 
and gladly hailed his safe retum. An anece 
® The Account whence these snecdotes are abrii 
occupies upwards of 100 closely ted pages. The 
ption is founded on the official reports of Gerard, 
Haxo, and Neigre, to the French government ; and 
Chassé, to the Netherlands’ Minister at War; and on 
notes taken by the writer on the spot, or furnished 
by eye-witnesses, who bore a prominent share in the 
operations. The whole is strictly descriptive and 
pace being occupied by offi- 








narrative, scarcely any § 
cial documents; and its production within six or 


seven weeks of the events is, in many important re- 
spects, a sign of the times. How many weeks would 
have been requisite to produce such an account of 
the 7 sicge of the Citadel in 1793, or forty years 
since 
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dote is recounted, and corroborated by an 
order of the day from the Marshal, that gave 
much interest to this visit. On approaching 
a dangerous portion of the sap, his Majesty 
met a party conveying a badly wounded 
sapper to the hospital. The man had a leg 
fractured, and had received other wounds. 
The King, as it is stated, stopped the party 
an instant, to inquire how and where he was 
wounded. Raising himself up, but not 
recognising the rank of his interlocutor, the 
soldier replied, with a firm voice, “ General, 
I’ve lost a ley, at the head of the sap; I was 
at my post.” “If my cross and a pension 
ean console you for having lost a limb in my 
service, you shall be satisfied,” replied the 
King ; and, on returning to the palace, in- 
stantly fulfilled his promise. 

This was the first overt occasion which 
Leopold had of according this favour; and it 
was impossible to have met with an oppor- 
tunity so favourable. The place, the time, 
the manner, and the cause—all contributed 
to add interest to the scene. It is of rare 
occurrence that sovereigns are enabled to see 
with their eyes, and reward military merit 
with their own hands, on the very spot where 
the meritorious action has taken place. The 
Leopold order could not have sprung forth 
under more favourable or striking auspices ; 
and up to the present hour, not a soldier or 
officer has received this mark of distinction 
who has not paid for it with his blood, or 
merited it by his courage. 

Boys.—It was curious to observe, not only 
— soldiers, of all arms, but the peasantry 
and boys from the city, eagerly watching the 
fall of the projectiles that dropped behind the 
first parallel. No sooner did a shell alight, 
than they rushed forward, and scarcely waited 
to see whether it exploded, ere they began to 
dig, either for the whole or its fragments. 
The boys showed an extraordinary daring on 
these occasions, and thus more than one 
accident occurred. 

Antwerp, Dec. 8.—Confidence was now 
completely restored in the city. All fear of 
molestation was given up. The exchange 
was attended, the shops were re-opened, and 
the markets abundantly supplied. Crowds 
of strangers filled the hotels, where it was 
difficult to procure lodging; and had not the 
thunders of the cannon, amplified by the 
echoes of the cathedral, reminded one of 
what was passing, it would have been impos- 
sible to suppose oneself within a thousand 
yards of a fierce bombardment. 

Amateurs of all countries, and officers of 
all nations, were seen eagerly seeking permis- 
sion to visit the trenches, or to mount the 
towers or buildings, whence a sight could be 
obtained of the operations. Some ascended 
the noble tower of Notre Dame, whence the 
eye commanded a view of the country, for 
many leagues around, and enabled one to 


judge of the havoc committed by the inunda- 
tions, which had converted the broad expanse 
of fertile polders into a broad waste of un- 
wholesome waters. There flowed the broad 
river, tenanted only by four or five gun-boats, 
whilst lower down, towards Lillo, the lofty 
masts of the Dutch vessels of war were visible 
through the haze. On the left bank, the 
banner of Holland, floating above the inun- 
dations, marked the position of the three 
forts occupied by them on that side. Beneath, 
lay the noble city, filled with the hum of 
voices, the rattling of wheels and clatter of 
horses’ hoofs,—its inhabitants busied with 
their usual avocations, and its streets thronged 
with passengers, apparently as little affected 
by what was going on, as though the citadel 
had been leagues distant. To the south, was 
the fortress itself, partly enveloped in the 
shadow, or marked by the haze of smoke, 
but a portion of the profile of its bastions 
plainly traced out by the reflection of the sun 
gleaming onits ditches. Its interior seemed 
tenantless, had not sundry columns of light 
and curling smoke, followed by the loud echo 
of its guns, and the sharper rattle of its 
musketry, told the spectator that the garrison 
were staunchly standing to their posts. From 
the smoke and fog that generally hovered 
over the ground, it was difficult, even with 
the best telescope, to descry the outline of 
the offensive works, and the eye eagerly 
sought for the angular projections of earth, 
behind which one was aware that thousands 
of active assailants were busily employed. 
During some intervals it occurred that there 
was a deep silence, and one was inclined to 
doubt the reality of hostilities; but suddenly 
curling eddies of smoke, rising here and there 
in a semicircle, at some distance, and follow- 
ed by loud explosions, indicated the positions 
of the French batteries; whilst here a shell 
bursting, with tremendous noise, in the air ; 
there another, creating lesser destruction 
when falling into the buildings; or there 
again a round shot, whistling and splashing 
into the Scheldt,—convinced one that the 
business of war was being vigorously carried 
on. The tower of the church of St. Andrew, 
though less lofty than that of the cathedral, 
was, from its vicinity to the esplanade, a 
favourite observatory. Its turret was crowded 
every day with the curious ; and it was here 
that King Leopold, attended by an aide-de- 
camp, took his station, and watched, with 
natural and intense anxiety, those operations 
destined to restore to his dominion the pos- 
session of this emporium of Belgian com- 
merce. It was from this point that the effect 
of the besieging fire could best be observed ; 
and it was curious to remark the anxiety with 
which each discharge was watched, and the 
criticisms that were uttered when shot or 
shells soared over the citadel and fell harm- 
less into the river or upon the esplanade. 
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One of the most singular anomalies attend- 
ing this siege was the conversion of the 
theatre into a place for observing the opera- 
tions. This building, contiguous to the 
Malines gate, was favourably situated for 
obtaining a sight of part of the bastions, 
trenches, and batteries. A portion of the 
roof was therefore removed, age raised, 
and the managers, profiting by the eager 
curiosity of sianenens pallidiied the following 
hand-bill :-— 

“ Notice.—The public is informed, that 
places are to be procured at the Theatre des 
Variétes, at Antwerp, for seeing the siege.” 

French Gaiety.—Of the characteristic 
gaiety of the French eon aarp les can be 
cited. One or two will suffice. passing 
the angle of the boyau leading into the second 
parallel. opposite St. Laurent, which was 
partially enfiladed from Kiel, an infantry 
soldier was met floundering through the mud 
under the weight of a heavy gabion. A shot 
struck the parapet, and either from this or a 
false step, down fell the man and his burden 
into the mire. One of our countrymen would 
have risen, and his first impulse would have 
been to have wished the besieged and the 
service at a much hotter place than the head 
of the sap. But the conscript sprung up, 
shook himself, and exclaimed, with & smile, 
—“ Who says it is not a fine thing to be a 
soldier ? Tl enlist for ten years more from 
this day,”—and then, hoisting up his load, 
on he went. On another occasion, near the 
descent made in the ditch of the ravelin, the 
adjutant of the trenches was writing a memo- 
randum: a shell pitched on the reverse of 
the trench, exploded, and covered him and 
his paper with a shower ofsand. The officer 
flip it off quietly with his hand, and 
said,—“ They are more polite than you, 
Messieurs ; they sent me the sand-box.” A 
round shot struck a gabion close to the Duke 
of Orleans, and buried itself in the ground, 
within a few inches of his person. The 
Prince took off his hat, and bowing, said,— 
“ One ought to be polite to new acquaint- 
ances.” 

Chassé.—The highest praise is due to 
General Chassé for the loyalty and humanity 
he evinced up to the latest moment,—not so 
much in sparing the city,—but for so direct- 
ing his fire as not to injure the vi 
immediately in the rear of the line of attack. 
Berchem, for instance, the centre of which is 
not above 2,500 yards from the ramparts, was 
within easy range of his shells. This vill 
was the head-quarters of the Marshal, of the 
artillery, and engineers. It was crowded 
with officers and troops of all arms, and 
filled with inhabitants. One park of artil- 
lery was formed near its entrance, on the 
Malines side, and a park of engineers was 
established at the church. General Chassé 
must-have known this, and might have cre- 


ated the utmost inconvenience, and, perhaps 
loss, by directing his fire upon it :—but 
abstained. The same thing may be said of 
the village of St. Laurent; the church of 
which was employed as a hospital. One or 
two projectiles may have fallen in this quarter; 
but, if they did, they were accidental. In 
general, the fire of the besieged was entirely 
confined to the attacks and batteries before 
them; and it is a matter of astonishment, 
considering the accuracy of their range, that 
so few casualties occurred. The multiplicity 
of the boyaus and trenches, the strength of 
the parapets, and softness of the ground, can 
alone account for this; for it is not too much 
to say, that it would have been difficult to 
have found two square yards of ground be- 
tween the different els and trenches that 
were not either ploughed with shot or torn 
with projectiles. dasy. 

Incessant Fire —Marshal Gerard, in his 
report of the 13th, says, “ I have given orders 
that our fire shall be arranged so that there 
shall be continually a shot and shell in the 
air; the execution of this measure allows no 
respite to the enemy, and prevents his — 
ting the casemates where he has n 

fuge.” In fact, taking the number of pro- 
jectiles hurled on the citadel at 63,000 duri 
the nineteen days,—that is, 33,000 
shot, 14,000 mortar, and 16,000 howitzer 
shells,—it will be found that the Marshal’s 
orders were strictly performed ; and that, on 
allowing the time necessary for the shells to 

rform their parabola, few seconds could 
see elapsed without a shot or shell being in 
motion. 

Dutch Artillery and Belgian Troops.— 
The Dutch troops were said to be in a high 
state of efficiency, and their artillery, though 
less numerous than that of the Belgians, 
much superior in practice and experience. 
The latter arm may be considered the élite 
of theirarmy. The cause is easily explained ; 
for at the period of the revolution nearly the 
whole of the field brigades returned complete 
into Holland; and as an immense ion 
of the officers and non-commissioned were 
Dutchmen, they were enabled to give great 
extension to this corps, and to supply its 
ranks with old and rienced men 
from the garrison or militia battalions. Their 
heavy cavalry were also peculiarly fine, but 
the leht cavalry and infantry were not to be 
compared in appearance with the Belgian 
troops; and in point of drill and mancuvre 
could boast of no superiorty. As regarded 
the general equipment of the Belgian army, 
little remained to be desired; and with the 
exception of the English soldiers, to whom 
they bear a strong physical resemblance, it 
would not be possible anywhere in re 
to find a finer body of men. The “ ay 
to use the technical term, is admirable, and 
although the Flemings, as is the case with 
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all people inhabiting flat or marshy countries, 
are not good marchers, they possess a num- 
ber of qualities which are the first requisites 
for forming soldiers. Personal courage 
is not alluded to, for it is an almost admitted 
fact, for if the officers and Prt en 
are , and the em of discipline equal, 
men of all pores gece be found egal 
courageous. For instance, the Italians, Poles, 
and troops of the Confederation incorporated 
in the French army, gave constant proofs that 
they were not behind hand in gallantry with 
their French comrades; and in our service, 
we have seen men of all nations fight side by 
side with our own people ;—more could not 
be required, nor a greater compliment be 
paid to them. 

Birth-day of the King of the Belgians. — 
A grand Te Deum was celebrated in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame. At 11 o’clock the 
Belgian officers of the garrison assembled at 
the house of the commandant, and thence 
proceeded in a body tu the palace, to wait on 
General Desprez. The latter joined them 
with his staff, and proceeded at the head of 
the troops, already paraded on the Place 
Verte, into the body of the church, where the 
service immediately commenced. There was 
something highly affecting and imposing in 
the sight of the vast body of this mighty 
edifice filled with dense masses of soldiers 
and citizens, listening with devout attention 
to the deep chant of the choristers, and the 
oman Bem of the » whilst 
eve ulation of the instrument, or pause 
in the holy songs, the thundering echoes of 
the cannon, or bursting of projectiles in the 
‘air, made the windows of the venerable pile 
vibrate, and even shook the vaulted floor on 
which one stood. It was one of those sin- 
gular moments in men’s lives, that lead them 
to doubt of the real existence of what they 
hear and see; for so great was the contrast 
between the pious attitude of the mixed 
crowd, the melody of the rich voices, the 
thrilling tones of the swelling organ, and the 
sight of the servants of Gud attired in their 
rich surplices and scapularies, with the thun- 
der of the guns, the explosion of shells, and 
the thought of the work of violence going on 
within a few yards, that one required to be 
shaken from his reverie ere he could credit 
that the whole was not some dramatic delu- 
sion, or that it was possible, that the same 
men who were devoutly praying on bended 
knees for God’s blessing an ion, 
should be eagerly panting to rush without 
the city gates to gorge their hands in blood. 
If these expressions be wild or confused, they 
are but the result of the impression left upon 
the mind by the imposing scene of that morn- 
ing. It was necessary to have been present 
to have felt its effects, and, if present, it was 
impossible not to have been deeply affected. 

‘ivandiéres.—A class of persons attached 


to the French army deserve especial mention. 
These were the vivandiéres or licensed sut- 
a, of whom a certain number is 
attached to every regiment, in the ion 
of four per beftalion. They recive od 
ment in barracks, and rations in the field. 
They wear, for the most part, a parti 
costume, have a plague, or tin on the arm, 
denoting their number and the to 
which they belong, and have the codenin 


e 
privilege of selling spirits to the or 
battalions to which they are attached. ir 
dress was generally a hat, a blue petti- 


coat with a tri-coloured border, and red or 
garance military trousers, boots, a short 
cloak, and a keg slung round the shoulder, 
with a small basket containing one or two 
om and a few loaves. the 

re was hottest, there they were to be seen ; 
and it was singular to see the prevailing 
pon of gain, not only leading these 

eroines into the most dangerous positions, 
but to observe them utterly forgetful of the 
showers of grape and projectiles that, to use 
the expression of one of them, “fell like 
plums” around, alone intent on receiving 
their small change, or rating some debtor 
who had neglected to pay up his score, 
Whilst, however, the matter of business was 
always kept in sight, they were not without 
frequently exhibiting instances of nobler 
sentiments. Their devotion and attention to 
the wounded, and the readiness with which 
they exposed themselves in the cause of 
humanity, was as remarkable as praiseworthy. 

(To be continued.) 


THE FAIRY WELL. 
BY 8. FERGUSON, E8Q. 
Movrnrut-y, sing mournfully— 
“ O listen, Ellen, sister dear, 
Is there no help at all for me, 
Rut <_ ceaseless sigh and tear? 


emaes Th 
t ut t 
saci my rang 
ourn! , sing m 
¢ The F ae dies race, 
And pale as lily flowers to see ; 
es care not for apy face, 
or wandering in a dreaming place, 
So I but banish memory :— 
I wish I were with Anna Grace!" 
Mournfully, sing mournfully ! 


Hearken to my tale of woe— 

*Twas thus to weeping Ellen Con, 
Her sister said in accents low— 
Her only sister, Una baun : 
*Twas in their bed before the dawn, 

And Ellen answer'd sad and 
“Oh! Una, Una, be not drawn 
(Hearken to my tale of woe)— 
To this unholy. grief I pray, 
Which makes me sick at to know, 
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And I will help you if I may: 
—The Fairy Well of Laguanay— 

Lie nearer me, I tremble so,— 

Una, I’ve heard wise women say 

(Hearken to my tale of woe)— 

That if before the dews arise, 

True maiden in its icy flow 3 
With pure hand bathe her bosom thrice, 
Three lady-brackens pluck likewise, 

And three times round the fountain go, 
She straight forgets her tears and sighs.” 

Hearken to my tale of woe! 

All alas! and wellaway ! 

“ Oh, sister Ellen, sister sweet. 

Come with me to the hill I pray, 

And I will prove that blessed freet !” 
They rose with soft and silent feet, 

They left their mother where she lay, 

eir mother and her care discreet, 

(All, alas! and terra | ! . 

And soon they reached the Fairy Well, 

The mountain's eye, clear, cold, and gray, 
Wide open in the dreary fell ; 

How long they stood ’twere vain to tell, 

At last, Me the point of day, 

Baun Una bares her bosom’s swell, 

(All, alas! and oaaeney !) 

‘ Thrice o’er her shrinking breasts she laves 

The gliding glance that will not stay, 

Of subtly-streaming fairy waves ,— 
And now the charm three brackens craves, 

She plucks them in their fring’d array ;— 
Now round the well her fate she braves. 

All alas! and wellaway! 

Save us all from Fairy thrall! 

Ellen sees her face the rim 

Twice and thrice, and that is all— 
Fount and hill and maiden swim 
All together melting dim! 

“Una! nal” thou mayst call, 
Sister sad! but lith or limb 

(Save us all from Fairy thrall!) 

ever again of Una baun, 

Where now she walks iu dreamy hall, 
Shall eye of mortal look upon ! 

Oh! can it be the guard was gone, 

That better guard than shield or wall ? 
Who knows on earth save Jurlagh Daune ? 

(Save us all from Fairy thrall !) 
Behold the banks are green and bare ; 
No pit is here wherein to fall ; 
Aye—at the fount you well may stare ; 
But naught save pebbles smooth is there, 
And small straws twirling one and all. 
Hie thee home, and be thy pray’r, 
Save us all from Fairy thrall ! 








The Paturalist. 


THE PRIDE OF COLOUR IN SWANS. 


Sir Joun Byertey writes in the Magazine 
of Natural History :—“ Some years since, I 
visited Malmaison, the delightful retreat of 
the Empress Josephine. I sat in the homely 
arm-chair, at the still more homely table on 
which Napoleon wrote the decrees on which 
depended the fate of empires ; the slightest 
object possessed a secret charm, even the 
notches cut in the edge of the table with a 
——. where the arbiter of Continental 

Surope debated within himself the ‘to be 


or not to be;’ the destiny of a kingdom; the 
fate of hundreds of thousands of his fellow- 
men. I will not describe the unds of 


this little paradise, nor the botanical amphi- 





theatre where Josephine listened with delight 
to the lectures on vegetable physiology by 
M. Mirbel, and the other professors attached 
to her service. The saloon, long untenanted, 
already bore the vestiges of the rav of 
time ; the plants testified that the vivifying 
spirit of their mistress was no more. On the 
canal sailed, in sullen isolated pride, the 
majestic black swan, the ‘ rara avis’ of Juve- 
nal. He had lost his mate; his offspring 
had been transported to Munich. It had 
been attempted to console him, by presenting 
him with the most beautiful white female 
swan that could be procured, but he would 
not be comforted: her embraces revolted his 
pride, he considered it would be a mésalliance 
to consort with a being on whom nature had 
not lavished the beauty of sable plumes. The 
gardener informed me that he would not 
suffer her even to approach him, or come 
into his sight ; and, in fact, we found her on 
the turn of the canal, at the distance of two 
hundred yards from the mate who despised 
her snowy charms. I visited Malmaison 
some time afterward, and found the sable 
monarch still a widower, faithful to his first 
love, and still refusing the consolation of 
beauty, because her colour varied from his 
own. What a lesson for man! 





SERVICES CF THE ROOK TO MAN. 
(By a Correspondent of the Magazine of Natural 
History.) 


A stRoKa Prejudice is felt by many persons 
against rooks, on account of their mo 
grain and potatoes; and so far is this carried, 
that I know persons who offer a reward for 
every rook that is killed on their land ; yet 
so mistaken do I deem them, as to consider 
that no living creature is so serviceable to 
the farmer, except the live stock he keeps on 
his farm, as the rook. In the neighbourhood 
of my native place is a rookery belonging to 
W. Vavasour, .» of Weston, in Whart- 
dale, in which it is estimated there are ten 
thousand rooks, that 1 lb. of food a week is a 
very moderate allowance for each bird, and 
that nine tenths of their food consist of worms, 
insects, and their larve; for, although they 
do considerable damage to the fields for a 
few weeks in seedtime and a few weeks in 
harvest, particularly in backward seasons, yet 
a very large proportion of their food, even at 
these seasons, consists of insects and worms, 
which (if we except a few acoms [and wal- 
nuts] in autumn) form at all other times the 
whole of their subsistence. Here, ‘then, if 
my data be correct, there is the enormous 
quantity of 468,000 lbs., or 209 tons, of worms, 
insects, and their larve destroyed by the 
birds of a single rookery; and to every one 
who knows how very destructive to vegetation 
are the larve of the tribes of insects (as well 
as worms) fed upon by rooks, some slight 
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idea may be formed of the devastation which 
rooks are the means of preventing. I have 
understood that in Suffolk, and in some of 
the southern counties, the larve of the cock- 
chafer are so exceedingly abundant that the 

of corn are almost destroyed by them, 
and that their ravages do not cease even when 
they have attained to a winged state. Various 
plans have been proposed to put a stop to 
their depredations ; but I have little doubt 
that their abundance is to be attributed to 
the scarcity of rooks, as I have somewhere 
seen an account that rooks in those counties 
(I have not been in them) are not numerous, 
either from the trees being felled in which 
they nestled, or that they had been destroyed 
by the prejudiced farmers. I am the more 
inclined to be of this opinion, because we 
have many rooks in this neighbourhood, 
where the cockchafer is not known as a de- 
structive insect; and I know that insects of 
that class and their larve are the most fa- 
vourite fuod of the rook. 

I will mention another proof of the utility 
of the rook, which occurred in this neighbour- 
hood many years ago:—A flight of locusts 
visited Craven, and they were so numerous 
as to create considerable alarm among the 
farmers of the district. They were, however, 
soon relieved from their anxiety; for the rooks 
flocked in from all quarters by thousands and 
tens of thousands, and devoured them so 
greedily that they were all destroyed in a 
short time. Such, at least, is the account 
which is given ; and I have heard it repeat- 
edly mentioned as the reason why the late 
Lord Ribblesdale was so partial to rooks. 
But I have no means of ascertaining how 
far this is true, except general report. 

It was stated in the newspapers, a year or 
two back, that there was such an enormous 

uantity of caterpillars upon Skiddaw, that 
they devoured all the vegetation on the moun- 
tain, and people were apprehensive they would 
attack the crops in the enclosed lands; but 
the rooks (which are fond of high ground in 
the summer), having discovered them, in a 
very short time put a stop to their ravages. 


THE TURKEY BUZZARD. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Tug Turkey Buzzard, in the West Indies, is 
commonly called the John Crow, (Galinazo.) 
It may often be seen, in great numbers, as- 
sembled round a dying cow or horse, upon 
which the birds will commence their work of 
destruction, even sometime before the depar- 
ture of life. 

During the late rebellion in Jamaica, I re- 
member riding over a hill, which, on the pre- 
ceding day, had been the scene of a conflict, 
and whereon lay upwards of fifty dead bodies, 
with Turkey Buzzards swarming around them. 
I heard the groans of one man, and on ap- 
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proaching the spot whence they , to 
my horror, I saw a white man lying on the 
ground: he had been dreadfully cut with a 
cutlass, and his life was fast drawing to a 
close, as he was struggling to keep off the 
Turkey Buzzards, who had torn out one of 
his eyes, and had begun to eat his feet. I 
assisted him as well as I could, but he died 
in about a quarter of an hour. 

In the West Indies, a fine of 5/. is levied 
for shooting a Turkey Buzzard, as the bird is 
of essential service in clearing the country of 
filth; from that reason it is also denomi- 
nated Scavenger. , 


SALMON AND SPANIEL. 


Asuorr time ago while a sporting friend was 
plying the Inring fly on the river Doon, he 
was successful in hooking a pretty large 
salmon, and after running it for some time, 
the plunging of the fish attracted the atten- 
tion of a spaniel by which the angler was 
accompanied ; when the dog dashed into the 
flood, and, grasping the salmon by the back, 
near the head, actually brought it ashore, and 
deposited it at his master’s feet.—4yr Adver- 
tiser. 


CHELSEA GARDENS 


Arg to be thrown open to the public on 
Easter Sunday, in the same manner as they 
were before Sir David Dundas excluded them, 
in the year 1806.— Correspondent of the 
Morning Herald. 


Potes of a Reaver. 


PAROCHIAL REGISTERS 
Sprrona from a tion introduced in 
1497, by Cardinal Wolsey, who ordered that 
the names of children, their fathers and 
godmothers, and witnesses who were present 
at the christening, should be registered. In 
1538, an order was issued by Henry VIII. 
which was the foundation of all present 
parochial registers. Among the records of 
St. Margaret’s ish, Westminster, is an 
account, in which 2d. is charged for the 
rchase of a book for registers of baptism. 
fn the reign of Philip and Mary, Parliament 
had not interfered with the subject; but, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, it was directed that 
an annual summary should be made of all 
parochial registration, to ascertain the number 
of births, burials, and marti , as well as 
the relative amount of the number of offences. 
This system of statistical information kas not 
been continued. During the Protectorate, 
Cromwell ordained that there ought not to be 
a registration of baptisms only, but also an 
authenticated registration of births, of all 
denominations, and that the whole should 
be looked upon’as a civil act. This system 
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was discontinued after the reign of Charles 
II. No further c took place till, by 6 
and 7 William III. the parties om 
pelled to register all marriages, births, or 
burials. The registers were to be taken in 
every parish, of all the persons born therein, 
within five days after their birth, and of all 
persons buried, not only in churchyards, but 
in every common burial-ground. The law 
continued thus until 52 ~~ Ill. which 
regulated the registration of baptisms, mar- 
riages, and burials; but the births were not to 
be included by edict of the House of Lords, 
who struck out from the Act, the schedule 
providing for their registration. 

These facts were incorporated in a speech 
by Mr. Wilks, M.P. for Boston, in moving 
for a Committee in Parliament to amend the 
present s' of Registration, which, not- 
withstanding these provisions of our forefa- 
thers, is represented as singularly defective, 
more especially as respects Dissenters. On 
this occasion, the Solicitor-General quoted as 
‘an undeniable me that, owing to the 
existin m of registration, generally, it 
would , Pagan to trace a birth which Took 

lace five hundred , than one of 
Lane date. oe 


BRIDGE OF BOATS OVER THE MENAI. 


Epwarp I. in one of his Welsh wars found 
it desirable to establish a communication 
with the main land, either for the purpose of 
acting upon the rear of the Welsh army, or 
of combining operations with that part of his 
own which was then in the heart of the 
enemy’s country. With this view he laid 
down a bridge of boats in the narrowest part 
of the Menai Straits, from the point of land 
called Mod-y-down, nearly opposite to Ban- 
gor: the platform which he raised upon it 
was wide.enough for threescore men to pass 
abreast. Seeing this, the Welsh threw up 
intrenchments on their side, to obstruct the 
work in its , to check the advance of 
the English when it should be finished, and 
to secure the passage into their own moun- 
tains. Before it was completed, a party of 
English, with some of the Gascon lords, and 
a body of, Spaniards who were then in Kd- 
ward’s service, crossed where the water was 
low enough for them to make their way from 
the termination of the bridge to the shore. 
Richard ap Walwyn, who commanded the 
Welsh, let them advance without opposition, 
to reconnoitre his works at the foot of the 
mountain ; but when the tide came in, and 
inte their retreat, he rushed down 
upon them with a very superior force, and 
drove them into the water: many were slain, 
and many, by reason of the weight of their 
armour, were drowned in endeavouring to 
regain the bridge. Thirteen knights, seven- 
teen esquires, and 200 fout soldiers fell, 


according to the English account; 1,000 
according to the Welsh. Among them was 
“ that famous knight sir Lucas de Thania,” 
who was the leader of the fureign troops, sir 
William Lindsey, Robert Clifford, and Wil- 
liam dela Zouch. Sir William Latimer, who 
commanded the English, recovered the bridge 
by the stoutness of his horse.* Edward was 
at Aberconway at the time,—for no such 
imprudence would have been committed had 
he been present; but this loss, and the 
inconvenience which the passage of those 
straits occasioned, made him conceive the 
intention of constructing a stone bridge there. 
The architects whom he consulted made an 
unfavourable report, saying that the bottom 
was doubtful, and the sea at-times raging and 
stormy. Edward was one of those men who 
think every thing practicable that they know 
to be greatly needed, and who, in the strength 
of that persuasion, overcome difficulties 
which to others would be insuperable: he 
would have made the attempt, if the inha- 
bitants of Arvon had not petitioned against 
it, and still more because his attention was 
engrossed by other schemes of ambition, and 
objects of more pressing importance} But 
he would have failed in it: for what he pro- 
posed was more than modern engineers have 
ventured to undertake. It was reserved for 
Telford, in our own days, to suspend over 
those straits, and at the very point where 
Edward laid his floating bridge, an iron one 
in the air, which is at once the most stupen- 
dous and the most beautiful work of its kind 
that the world has ever seen.—Southey’s 
Naval History of England. 


THREE ILLUSTRIOUS ENGLISHMEN. 
Beng, Alfred, and Roger Bacon, are the 
three Englishmen who attained all the know- 
ledge that in their respective times and sta- 
tions it was possible for them to acquire, and 
who made the best use of that knowled 
for posterity. Bede preserved for us the only 
materials which exist for no inconsiderable 
nor unimportant portion of our national his- 
tory. Roger Bacon anticipated some of the 
most momentous chemical discoveries which 


were made in after : he had a clear 
foresight of others; and it was in his then 
unpublished writings that his namesake, the 


more celebrated, but not the greater Bacon, 
found the principles of that experimental and 
inductive philosophy} distinctly stated, which 
he produced to the world as his own inven- 
tion. No other sovereign ever manifested so 
earnest a desire for improving the moral and 


. ° —— ii. 485. Warrington’s Hist. of Wales 


\. 256— 

+ Beauties of England and Wales, xvii. 297. 

~ For proof of this, the reader is referred to Mr. 
Forster’s Mahommedanism Unveiled (vol. ii. pp. 312 
—318.), a work which will well repay an attentive 
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intellectual condition of his people as Alfred; 
no one ever entertained wider or wiser views 
of national defence; and modern legislation 
has no where yet attempted to institute a 
system of policy for the prevention of offences, 
and the security of persons and property so 
efficacious as that which he established 
throughout his kingdom.— Ibid. 


ATTACK OF LONDON BRIDGE. 


[Ix 1013, London fell into the ion of 
Danes, and Ethelred, the king, fled to 
the continent ; but, in the following year, he 
returned to this country with new + meg 
Among them came a certain king Olaf 
(perhaps the same who had been baptized in 
this country): he brought with him a strong 
fleet ; and, po the aid of these Scandinavian 
ships, the king of land resolved wu 
iamting to retake ion from the Danes. 
The fleet was of little use unless it could pass 
the bridge. But this, which was of wood, 
wide enough for om commodious passage of 
two carriages, and supported upon trestles, 
had been strongly fortified with towers, and a 
patapet breast high; and at its south end it 
was defended by a military work, placed on 
what the Icelandic historian calls the great 
emporium of Southwark. This fortress was 
of t strength, built of wood and stone, 
wba: deep and wide ditch, and ramparts of 
earth. A first attack upon the bridge failed ; 
for the Danes had manned it well, and de- 
fended it bravely. Grieved at his repulse, 
Ethelred held a council of war, to deliberate 
in what manner they might hope to destroy 
the bridge ; and Olaf un k to make the 
attempt with some of his ships, if the other 
leaders would join in the assault. Causing, 
—- some deserted houses . be pulled 
wn, he employed the beams an — in 
constructing Cae from the sides of the 
ships, under cover of which, when they were 
laid 2 alongside the bridge, the assault might 
be made; a contrivance intended to serve 
the same purpose as those machines which, 
under the names of “cats” and “ sows,” 
were used in sieges. He that the 
roofing would be strong enough to resist the 
weight of any stones which might be thrown 
upon it; but in this expectation he had cal- 
culated too much upon the solidity of his 
materials, and too little upon the exertions 
and activity of the defendants; and when, 
with the advantage of the flowing tide, the 
ships had taken their station, stones of such 
magnitude were let fall upon them, that the 
cover was beaten in; shields and helmets 
afforded no protection; the ships themselves 
were shaken and greatly injured, and many of 
them sheered off. Olaf, however, persisted 
in his enterprise. Under cover of such a 
bulwark, he succeeded in fastening some 
strong cables er c hains to the trestles which 


supported the bridge: and, when the tide 
had turned, his rowers, aided by the returning 
stream, tore away the middle of it, many of 
the enemy being precipitated into the river. 
The others fied into the city, or into South- 
wark ; and the Thames was thus opened to 
the fleet. The south work was then attacked 
and carried; and the Danes were no longer 
able to prevent the Londoners from opening 


their gates, and jo receiving their king.* 
a joyfully ng their king 


SWAN RIVER. 
(From a Letter, in Fraser's Magazine.) 

Tuk first piece of information in this letter is 
the fact, that a great number of persons who, 
during the last years, have gone out to 
Swan River, have left it in disgust and dis- 
appointment, not finding the “ promised 
land,” but finding that it bore no signs of 
< rr Seg ilk and honey.” It is quite 
evident the original re were pre- 
maturely made,—whence pm im t 
errors have been committed, and delusions 
engendered. A number of mechanics went 
out, it appears, under the assurance of speedily 
making fortunes. The consequence has been 
a vapid and general desertion, leaving behind 
indentured servants, who, to a man, are re- 
presented as having assumed a genuine 
Yankee kind of independence and master- 
dom ; and with an incontrollable spirit of re- 
sistance to all authority, accompanied by dis- 
solute habits. This evil was, however, on the 
point of curing itself, (in June last,) by means 
of the extreme scarcity of provisions increas- 
ing every day, which is said to have brought 
many of the mechanics to their senses, and 
taught them their relative duties and inte- 
rests. 

Many of the settlers are reported to have 
failed, from the great dearness and scarcity 
of provisions; and whole families are re- 
duced to vegetable diet. A bushel of wheat 
cost, (up to June last,) thirty-four shillings, 
and salt pork ten and twelve guineas the cask. 
Shooting and fishing are precarious; and 
the natives only are adepts in the latter, and 
monopolize most of it. A pigeon is 
sented as a great prize for the table ; a beaf- 
steak and a mutton-chop exist only in re- 
membrance ; and — is not ob- 
tainable but by conciliating the unmanagea- 
ble natives. re this state of “ hope deferred,” 
the frequent and common desertion of the 
indentured servants tends very greatly to em- 
barrass their employers, and to deprive fami- 
lies of bread. e natives, also, avail them- 

© I owe my first knowledge of this ema fact 
in English and naval history to Mr. Rickman’s State- 
ment of Progress under the Population Act of 1830, 
where the Latin translation of Snorre’s narrative is 
ee in a note (16, 17). The original Icelandic may 

found in Johustone’s Antiquitates Celto-Scandice, 
89,90. This is the earliest mention of a bridge over 
the Thames at London. 
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selves of their opportunities of plunder, and 
have made great havoc amongst the stocks of 

igs, sheep, and bullocks, wherever they could 

y their marauding hands upon them; and 
in the rencontres so incurred many lives have 
been lost. The organization of a corps of 
observation and defence had been suggested, 
but the necessary materials were mostly want- 
ing. At the same time, from the extent and 
savage disposition of the hordes that con- 
tinually annoy distant settlers, a general state 
of warfare was apprehended and wished for, 
in the hope that conquest might bring with it 
more security from the wild marauders of the 
preg exterminating and intimidating 
them. hen this letter came away, a meet- 
ing had been called to deliberate upon this 


subject. 
In one point of view, the settlers do not 
appear to have been disappointed, for the 


productive quality of the soil is represented 
as equalling the most sanguine expectations. 
The country generally, and the climate, are 
spoken of as gs * i that could be desired 
on these heads. The last season produced 
the finest samples of wheat, barley, oats, and 
potatoes—three crops in one year. “ Every 
description of vegetable seems to arrive at the 
highest perfection.” The melon tribe is re- 
presented to flourish wonderfully. The climate 
is rather hot in summer, but the winter is 
said tu be perfection; and these are the only 
seasons, without the immediate distinctions 
and variableness of our European climate. 
The finest barley and the Swedish turnip 
have been seen to spring up “ from the most 
common white sand ;” and under such cir- 
cumstances, so favourably represented, it is 
naturally observed that nothing is wanting 
“ but a little Ae/p for a year or two, to realize 
to every man his earliest hopes.” 

The finest land has been found to be far- 
ther off than was at first contemplated; but 
from the extent of coast, and the discovery of 
large tracts beyond the range of mountains, 
there seems to be sufficient resources of cul- 
tivation for the support of an extended com- 
munity. 

Confident expectations are entertained that 
loans of money would be fully repaid, by 
affording the means of labour and cultiva- 
tion, which are extremely limited throughout 
the colony generally; the governor and his 
family having been by no means exempted 
from the general privations of the colonists. 

Much of the scarcity existing is attributed 
to the Freemantle Jews, who are said to have 
taken good care of themselves ; for when the 
government formerly took measures to afford 
such supplies as would secure the colony from 
the possibility of want, the Jews declared that 
they eould no od act as merchants. Since 
then, however, they have enjoyed their trade 
uninterruptedly—have “taken the chance of 
any arrivals, wethout the slightest risk” —not 
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a ship or a boat belonging to any one of 
them, with a single exception; and taking 
perhaps one-third or one-fourth of a 

they have let the rest go. By such conduct, 
the shipowners have been discouraged, and 
and the prices kept up and raised at their 
own pleasure; whereby, of course, the usual 
— of monopoly have fallen upon the set- 

ers, 


Some apprehensions have been entertained 
by those not far from the coast, of visits from 
pirates cruising at hand, who, they fear, might 
carry, them off before any effective resistance 
could be made. This, and the increasing au- 
dacity and savage disposition of the natives, 
render it desirable that person and property 
should be protected by a more powerful and 
distributed armed force than has hitherto 
been afforded. 

Great as is the annoyance from the na- 
tives, our correspondent justly observes, that, 
after the first ele ‘ts of intimidation are felt, 
they ought to be conciliated, as the settlers 
have much to lose and nothing to gain by 
warfare with them, when once protected from 
plunder. The wants of the colonists are 
stated to be fish, kangaroos, and land ; all of 
which may be obtained easily from the na- 
tives, by granting them biscuits, and blankets 
in winter; if such a system of barter were 
adopted generally, accompanied by a demon- 
stration of power sufficient to awe them, and 
suppress their eagerness for plunder. The 
present disposition of the natives is repre- 
sented as savage and revengeful to the 
greatest degree, uniting the imitative quali- 
ties of the ape with the cunning of the fox 
and the fleetness of the roebuck ; and hitherto 
they have afforded no experience of any dis- 
position to be tamed. Indeed, the personal 
wants and difficulties of the colonists seem 
to have prevented them from turning their 
attention to the moral improvement of the 
aboriginal race, which must be postponed till 
a sufficient force be acquired to oppose their 
desultory attacks upon property. 

As an enemy, they are, of course, despica- 
ble; but as lawless thieves, they must be in- 
timidated before they can be expected to be 
conciliated. The /adies especially, amongst 
the natives, are represented as cruel in their 
dispositions; and, in several instances, to 
have actually sawed off the heads of their 
victims whom they have captured and killed. 


Fine Arts. 





TENTH EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 
(Continued from page 128.) 

49. Hopes and Fears. E. Prentis. An 
affectionate scene from Crabbe’s Tales of the 
Hall. 

56. The Young Fisherman's Song—Bay 
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of Naples. T. Uwins. This is a pleasin 

group—a fisherman singing to a pair o: 
retty maidens—and a very poetical picture 
Pas the artist made of such materials, aided 
by the fine effect of an Italian sky, and a 
delightful locality. The colouring will be 
equally admired. 

69. Lundscape—Evening. T. C. Hof 
land. A charming scene, lit up by “ anima- 
ting warmth ” and “ vital lustre,” and there- 
fore full of poetry and nature. 

92. The Last Booth in the Fair. R. B. 
Davis. The eve of a village festival, and its 
jovial breaking-up, the saddled and harnessed 

orses, the parting group, and the warm 
glow of the sinking sun, are admirably por- 
trayed in this scene of rustic life. 

104. The Spinster. C.Landseer. 

Happy between her bible and her cat, 
Plying her daily task, old Jenny sat. 

116. The Karl of Egremont. W. Derby. 
An admirable likeness, excellently painted. 

131. Seotch Drink. J.P. Knight, 

Aft clad in massy silver weed, 
Wi’ gentles thou erects thy head ; 
Yet humbly kind in time o’ nead, 
wivecdies guaee te his bread 
Thou kitehens fine. " Burns. 

An aged ag with their child, seated at 
table, in their homely cottage: the old man 
has just half filled a glass of “ poor man’s 
wine,” or whiskey, which he is eyeing with 
truly national gusto: his expression is de- 
lightfully characteristic, as is that of the old 
woman, whose satisfaction appears divided 
between her husband’s glee and the whiskey 
itself. They are a pair of finely furrowed 
faces, lit up with joy; and how gratifying is 
the joy of happy age. 

132. Stirling Castle. T.C.Hofland. In 
the artist’s best style; the princely brow of 
Stirling, and 

The landscape stretching on the ee, 
Corn, meadow, mansion, water, tree, 
In varying hue ; 
though the time, sunset, is not peculiarly 
favourable for this effect. 

160. Dhe Arrival of Cardinal Wolsey, at 
Leicestér Abbey, two days before his death. 
S. A. Hart. By far the most important of 
the few historical subjects in the Exhibition : 
indeed, it ranks as one of “ the pictures.” 
Such is the patronage of historical painting 
by British artists! The Cardinal has just 
reached the gates of the Abbey, and the 
abbot with all his convent are meeting him 
“ with the light of many torches.” Notwith- 
standing the almost dying state of Wolsey, 
the figure in the picture appears to want dig- 
nity; the features too are womanish, an 
expression we do not remember in the accre- 
dited portraits of Wolsey. The siekly glare 
of the torches, and the confusion and affliction 
of the retinue are finely expressed ; the tot- 
tering Cardinal seems to utter, as Cavendish, 


his faithful usher records, “ Father Abbot, I 
am come hither to leave my bones among 
you.” 

179. His most gracious Majesty, William 
the Fourth. J, Holmes. We say with 
Hamlet, “ Is it the king ?” 

212. Lady Jane Grey, when in confinement 
inthe Tower, visited by Feckenham. Wil- 
liam Fisk. A picture of touching interest, 
as the affixed quotation conveys: “we are 
told, that, finding his own weakness, and his 
disability to repel her truth with his scholastic 
fallacies, he lost his temper, and dared to use 
towards her ‘ some immodest speeches, most 
unsuitable for his gravity:’ an insult, how- 
ever, which she only answered with smiles 
and patience.” We can only observe that 
the lines of the historian and painter are in 
harmonious keeping. 

269. Mountainous Scenery—windy day. 
J. A.O’Connor. And 310. Bagguge-wagun 
passing a Heath—stormy effect. J. M. 
Ince. Both are cleverly painted, the pecu- 
liar effects being skilfully managed. They 
would have accorded with Burns’s love of 
“the stormy wind howling among the trees 
and raving over the plain.” 

270. Pike Pool, Beresford Dale, Derby- 
shire. J.Inskipp. Thisis “the rock spring- 
ing up in the middle of the river,” described 
in honest Isaak Walton’s Complete Angler. 
The scene is full of freshness and poetic 
vigour, which are admirably preserved in the 
masterly touches of the artist. , 

265. Don Quixote in his Study. J. Cawse. 
Painted with considerable spirit and richness 
of colour, though we prefer the chivalric and 
other accessories, to the woeful knight. 

266. M‘Horr Antelope, a native of the 
Deserts of Africa. J. Zeitter. A fine por- 
trait from the Zoological Gardens. 

231. Don Juan. John King. 294. Haidée 
and Don Juan. These are the well-remem- 
bered scenes on the beach. Yet, who can 
portray the povt’s “lovely female face of 
seventeen,” whose 

transparent cheek, all pure and warm, 
Pillowed his death-like forehead. 
who can catch the Promethean fire of stanzas 
113 and 114 of Don Juan ! 

312. Hawthornden. W. Gordon. The 
ancient house of Drummond, the poet, and the 
friend of Shakspeare and Jonson. A beau- 
tiful cabinet picture. 

390. Frank Osbaldistone’s first sight of 
Diana Vernon. A.Corbould. Every reader 
of Rob Roy will expect a charming picture 
from the exquisitely-drawn pages of the 
great novelist—and they will not be disap- 
pointed. 

398. Don Camillo saving the Donna’ Vio- 
letta, whose Gondola was run down by a 
Felucca. S. Drummond. This is a gorgeous 
scene from Cooper’s novel of the Bravo. 

424. Miss Taylor, of Covent Garden 
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Theatre, as Rosalind. J. Harrison. A 
clever likeness of this clever actress. 

444. Will be best described by a quotation 
from the catalogue : 

Lord Ruthven demanding the dismissal of 
Rizzio from the table of Mary, previous to his 
murder. §S. J. E. Jones. “From all that 
can be ascertained, Rizzio was seated at the 

, head of the supper-table in a damask gown, 
furred, and with his cap on, the Countess of 
Argyle, Mary’s half-sister at the foot, the 
Queen in the centre; the Abbot of Hol 
and Arthur Erskine were also present. - 
ley was the first who entered and placed him- 

f at the back of the Queen. Ruthven 
shortly followed, clad in complete armour,” 
Robertson says, “with that horrid and 
remag Fagg a which long sickness had 
given him, and demanded of Mary the dis- 
missal of Rizzio from that honourable station. 
Rizzio started from his chair, and placed 
himself for protection behind the Queen, but 
the rest of the conspirators shortly after enter- 
ing, they di him into the next apartment 
and there dispatched him.” — See “ Lord 
Ruthven’s own account of the murder,” 
“ Robertson’s History,” “ Mary’s Letter to 
her Ambassador,” &c. &c. 

462. A spirited whole-length of Schiller’s 
Robber, painted with extraordinary power, by 
J. Zeitter. 

463 and 464. Scenes from 4s you like it— 
Orlando and Adam, and Jaques and the 
Wounded Stag: cleverly painted by R. T. 
Bone. 

The Water Colour Room convtains a few 
drawings of great merit; and the Sculpture 
Room has a few productions which are cre- 
ditable to the British chisel. 





Che Gatherer. 


Wesley.—In the plenitude of his power, 
the commissioners of excise, supposing that 
Wesley possessed plate, which, in order to 
avoid the duty, he had not returned, wrote him 
a letter on the subject. Wesley replied—* I 
have two silver spoons in London, and two at 
Bristol; this is all the plate that I have at 
present, and I shall not buy any more while 
80 Many around me want bread.” Many 
persons, however, thought, most erroneously, 
that notwithstanding the patriarchal simpli- 
city of his habits, and his apparent careless- 
ness of money, he was secretly amassing 
great riches, and even addicted to sensual ex- 
cesses, im private. A woman once brought 
him, as she said, a remonstrance from the 
Lord, for laying up treasures, taking his 
ease, and caring for little but eating and 
drinking. “God knows me better,” said 
Wesley; “and had He sent you, it would 
have been with a more proper message.”— 
To some of his early opinions Wesley con- 


tinued steadfast through life. He was firmly 
convinced, to the last, of the special inter- 
ference of Providence on the least important 
occasions. At one time, while preaching at 
Durham, the sun shone in such a manner as 
to incommode him. “TI paused a little,” he 
says, “and desired God would provide me a 
covering if it was for his glory. In a moment 
it was done; a cloud covered the sun, which 
troubled me no more.” Any impediment 
that occurred to him during his journeys he 
ascribed to the immediate agency of Satan. 
“The old murderer,” he observes, “is re- 
strained from hurting me, but he has power 
over my horses.”— Georgian Era. 


Remarkable Suicide.— The following re- 
markable instance of deliberate suicide 1s re- 
corded of Count de Hyms, who was Minister 
of State to the King of Poland, but had been 
afterwards di , and confined two years 
in the fortress of Konigstein :—On the night 
of the 2ist of April, 1736, he hanged him- 
self, with a handkerchief fastened to a hook 
in the wall, leaving the following note for two 
of his servants: “Be prudent; make no noise 
or alarm ; untie me immediately; put me to 
bed, and then shut the door after you, by 
bolting it when you are out, which you may 
do by the help of this packthread; by this 
means nobody will know you have been in 
my chamber. The world will, doubtless, be- 
lieve I died of apoplexy. If you execute my 
orders discreetly and faithfully, my family 
will pay you 1,000 ducats, upon your pro- 
ducing this note to them.” —Tuomas Gi... 


Dissenters.—It was lately stated in Par- 
liament, that two-thirds of the population of 
Wales are dissenters from the Church of 
England ; and that there are in England no 
less than 8,250 Dissenting chapels. 

“ The Domiciliary Clause.”’—In 1547, a 
proclamation was issued by Henry VIII. “that 
all women should not meet together to bab- 
ble and talk; and that all men should keep 
their wives in their houses.”— Tuomas Guu. 





Now publishing, with a Portr-it of the late Baron 
uvier, and 40 Engravings, price 5s. cloth, 
ARCANA OF SCIENCE AND ART; 
or, An Annual Register of Useful Inventions and Im- 
Pp ts, Di ies, and New Facts in Mecha- 
nics, Chemistry, Natural History, and Social Eco- 
nomy ; abridged from the Scientific Journals of the 
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“The marrow of all the scientific journals of Eu- 
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try friends: they will thank us, year oy eats for the 
recommendation.” —S; , March 30, 1833. 
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